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PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE PAPERS. 


Ill. DeLANe’s JOURNAL OF HIS VISIT TO 
AMERICA.—-(i.) 


In 1856, the Crimean war over, Delane 
went on a short trip to Canada and the 
United States for a _ holiday. This 
incident in his life occupies several pages 
of Mr. Dasent’s biography, where it is 
‘illustrated by letters which Delane wrote 
home; but it is dismissed summarily by Sir 
Edward Cook who merely remarks that 
‘the American press did not please Delane.”’ 
Neither biographer makes any mention of 
‘the journal which Delane kept during the 
trip; but this document is preserved ‘at 





Printing House Square, and the opening 
portion of it is now published here for the 
first time. The rest will be given in in- 
stalments. 

Mr. Dasent records that Delane’s inten- 
tion had been to go to America with Sir 
Henry Holland, but the arrangement fell 
through and he took Laurence Oliphant out 
with him as a travelling companion. From 
the journal it appears that Delane went 
reluctantly. He left Liverpool in the 
Niagara on Sept. 27, and he arrived back in 
England on Nov. 15. The voyage out, 
which is described with much particularity, 
lasted until Oct. 8, when the vessel first 
touched land at Halifax, N.S. 

The present instalment takes the traveller 
down to the point just before land was 
sighted. One gathers from the appearance 
of the manuscript and from a reference in one 
of the later entries, that the journal was not 
kept punctually day by day, and this will 
account for occasional discrepancies in the 
dates; these are indicated by corrections 
enclosed in square brackets. 

Delane’s companion on the voyage, Lau- 
rence Oliphant (1829-1888) had been shortly 
before the special correspondent of The 
Times in the Trans-Caucasian campaign 
under Omar Pasha, and he was again a 
correspondent of The Times in the Franco- 
German war. His career is well known. 
On the present occasion, to quote the 
article on him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ :— 

He travelled through the Southern States to 
New Orleans, and there joined the filibuster 
Walker. His motive, he says, was partly the fun 
of the thing, and in some degree an offer of con- 
fiscated estates if the expedition should succeed. 
The expedition fell in with H.M.S. Cossack at the 
mouth of the St. Juan river. Her captain, Cock- 
burn, came on board, declared his determination 
to prevent a fight, and carried off Oliphant, who 
had admitted himself to be a British subject. 
Oliphant was made welcome as a guest on board 
the Cossack, and, after a few excursions, returned 
to England. 

Oliphant’s belief in spiritualism, which 
subsequently proved an embarrassment to 
his friends, may perhaps be recalled here in 
view of the spiritualist lecture which Delane 
records on board ship. The diary may now 
be left to speak for itself :— 

Niagara, Irish Channel, Sept. 27 

As this journal is only intended to be read by a 
very few intimate friends, I will begin by the 
confession that the trip in which it originates 
would never have been made had I been able 
decently to back out of it any time during the 
present month. Having however proposed the 
trip, and it having been talked about much more 
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widely than I ever intended, I feel that I should 
spend next winter in explaining why I did not go 
and that it is the lesser evil, even after more 
delays than beset Lord Anson, to go than to 
excuse myself from going. I hope the public 
in whose behalf it is made will appreciate the 
sacrifice. 

We left Liverpool this morning under the most 
discouraging circumstances, it had blown hard all 
night, it rained in torrents and the steamer which 
should have brought us to the ship being late, 
we were left for nearly an hour in a heavy rain 
on the landing stage to the great detriment of 
our tempers and luggage. We are 150 in all, the 
majority Americans, some Canadians, some 
English, some French, Spanish and Germans. My 
friend Oliphant has already made me acquainted 
with Mr. Ross the Speaker of the Canadian 
House of Assembly and through him I know Mr. 
Zimmerman the proprietor of the Canadian side 
of the Niagara Falls, Mr. Macbeth also a large 
Canadian landowner and Mr. Johnstone the son 
of a Liverpool merchant, who, though an Oxford 
man, is qualifying himself for his father’s business 
by visiting his customers in Brazil, Cuba c. 
Mr. Ross on first reaching the ship secured me a 
sa at the Captain’s table and the agent Mr. 

urgess informed me to my great delight that 
though I had only paid for a single berth I was 
to have a State Room to myself. 

So far all was well, but the weather was abomin- 
able. It blew as even the sailors admit, half a 
gale, and this was varied every hour by violent 
squalls with rain which lifted the windward 
(starboard) paddle fairly out of water. However, 
I determined to resist as long as possible, lunched 
at 1, dined at 4, stood champagne to our table, 
had tea at 8 and supper at 10 by which time I was 
glad for more reasons than one to go to bed where 
I slept soundly enough. 

Sunday, 28th.—There can be no doubt that the 
rapid succession of meals during the day is the 
best preventive of sea sickness. The stomach— 
poor thing—stimulated into unhealthy activity 
requires to be constantly supplied and gets weak 
and qualmish the instant it isempty. Thus it is 
that the morning is always the worst time, and 
he is a good sailor indeed who can dress de- 
liberately and go on deck before breakfast. As 
yet, I cannot manage this and was obliged this 
morning to eat dry toast very ruefully in bed, 
and even taste some weak brandy and water 
before I was able to huddle on my clothes and get 
on deck. I found the weather much the same as 
yesterday, the wind plainly rising but the sea 
rather less heavy as we were under the lee of the 
South coast of Ireland which we hugged pretty 
closely from the Tuskar Light all the way to 
Cape Clear. It is very high and bold with yet 
higher mountains inland, but without as far as I 
could see a single town or village on the shore. 
We dined to-day very magnificently just as we 
approached Cape Clear, and dinner was not lon 
over before we felt the loss of the land which h 
so long befriended us. We had scarcely cleared 
the Fastnet Rock beyond Cape Clear when we 
were open to the long unbroken swell of the 
Atlantic. The change of motion was immediate. 
Not nearly so distressing as in the little Channel 
steamers, it had to be Sas for a much longer 
time, and as it was its effects were so far imme- 





diate that we had a very scanty muster at tea- 
time and by 9 o’clock I was glad to turn in. 

Michaelmas _Day.—All_ night long the gale- 
continued to increase, and the ship , over so 
much that being on the windward side I could 
hardly keep in my berth. The lamps which are- 
kept outside the state-rooms and light them 
through ground glass, are put out at 12 o’clock 
so that until daylight one is in profound darkness: 
and lucifers are properly forbidden. It was: 
unpleasant therefore about 4 this morning to. 
hear when a sea struck the ship all my traps that 
I have thought secure come down with a crash and 
remain until light came grinding about the floor.. 
Happily there was not much harm done, but the- 
aspect of the room did not suggest early rising 
and I lay still till the steward came at 9 o’clock to: 
bring my breakfast. Even then I could not get 
up and after trying to dress was obliged to lie- 
down again, so that dressing by instalments, it 
was 2 o'clock before I could get out. Nor was. 
the aspect of affairs then promising, the wind at 
north-west was so far favourable that we could 
carry sail, but the sea was so violent that no one: 
could stand without holding on. Very few 
passengers, and these mustered very disconso- 
lately at the lee of the funnel, and wondered how 
long the gale was to last. My stay was brought 
to an end by the loss of my hat which after a long 
peaceful residence in my dressing room at S.I. 
i.e., Serjeants’ Inn] went on a cruise of his own. 

managed however, to come again for tea and 
begin to believe as I write this at 10 o’clock that 
the weather is moderating. We had run at noon 
to-day 176 miles from the Fastnet Light which is 
an average of about 10 miles an hour. 

Tuesday, 30th.—This was a most deceitful day.. 
The night was so much more calm that I felt 
quite well as soon as it was light, and after a good: 
wash and shave (the first) turned out an hour 
before breakfast where almost all the passengers 
mustered. Scarcely was it over however before 
the wind rose again, the sea was up directly, 
the deck was soon untenable from spray and 
before 12 o’clock I was obliged to go back to iay 
cabin which I did not leave again that day. The 
noise of the sea was incessant, and the motion of 
the ship so great that I could scarcely keep in my 
berth. I was not sick, however, though I should 
have been if I had not lain down, and was able 
to eat a good dinner and breakfast on the follow- 
ing day. 

ednesday, October 1.—Worse even than yester- 
day. The gale which had never left us since we 
started was more violent than ever and the waves 
quite magnificent. A very small party at dinner 
and scarcely anybody able to keep the deck, so vio- 
lent was the motion and so incessant the storm of 
spray. I turned in early for really there was no 
temptation to stay up. In the night we shipped 
one very heavy sea which smashed the bulwarks 
forward, and almost washed the people out of the 
cabins on deck. For what seemed a minute by 
the watch, the way of the ship was altogether 
stopped. 

Thursday, October 3 [2].—We only made 
yesterday 97 instead of 240 miles and appear- 
ances to-day are no better. The sea is so a 
that we can only work the engines at half speed, 
and even with this we shipped a sea just after 
breakfast which washed the two look out men 
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from the forecastle to the poop as if they had 
been flies. The men have a wretched time of it, 
always wet, always dressed entirely in waterproof. 
The cooks are even worse off, for their kitchens 
are washed out by every spray, and how they 
manage to produce such breakfasts and dinners 
is to me wonderful. I was on deck nearly all day 
though the gale is still unabated and the waves 
enormous. Their effect in dwarfing the apparent 
size of the ship is strange. In the Mersey she 
looked very large while las she strikes one as 
quite inadequate to contend with such waves as 
she is every moment encountering. However, 
things are so far improving that we have made 
176 miles to-day. 

Friday, October 4 [3].—A very unpleasant night, 
the wind having headed us, the sensation is 
changed from the heavy roll we have had so long, 
and the ship seems now to be jumping an infinite 
series of ocean turnpike gates. The Captain 
describes the weather in his log as “‘ strong winds 
with heavy squalls,” but acknowledges that in 
an average passage they would not expect more 
than one day of such weather as we have had 
ever since we started. Towards the afternoon 
the wind became a little less unfavourable, and 
by night we were able to get up some sail which 
helped a little to steady the ship. A formal 
excuse from the cooks that in consequence of the 
continued bad weather they cannot supply our 
table as well as usual. It is however, excellent. 
On deck all day and played whist in the evening. 
Some of our passengers, I find, have never 
appeared at all, and the old hands who cross 
three or four times a year say a week of such 
weather is most unusual. As I write this at 11 p.m 
it is blowing as hard as ever. Strange to say 
one has no feeling of insecurity, and never while 
watching the waves, has the smallest doubt that 
much as they may seem to menace her, the ship 
will ride safely over them. I try to think that I 
ought to feel apprehensive especially to-day 
when we are about 1,000 miles distant from any 
land, and no boat could live a minute, but can’t 
manage it. Plenty of good Yankee stories, 
but the effect all depends on the telling of them, 
and the queer accent thrown on particular words 
in each sentence. 

Saturday, October 5 [4].—A most wonderful and 
welcome change. The wind fell in the course of 
night and this morning we had a small sea with 
only a ground swell to remind us of the gale. 
The effect was almost humiliating, for not only 
did many new faces appear which we had not 
seen since Liverpool, but even our party at the 
Captain’s table who had held out, but had much 
ado to preserve a decent serenity, went off now 
into overflowing joviality. We had_ endless 
champagne instead of our ordinary iced brandy 
and water and after supper bowls of ‘punch super- 
seded whist, and songs recitations and choruses 
lasted till long past midnight. Hitherto it was 
very seldom we could keep up beyond 9 o’clock. 
We have an actor on board going out to perform a 

starring engagement ’’ who gave us the Water- 
loo scene out of Childe Harold, some Germans 
sang Lieder and choruses, but at last some 
Southerners began with Nigger ditties which oddly 
enough they evidently consider to be their 
national airs. The best was ‘“‘ Dandy Jim from 
Caroline” and ‘‘ Poor Uncle Ned.” *. The latter 





was sung at Webster’s funeral as a dirge. The- 
words are :— 


Hang up his rake, hang up his hoe-O 
Hang up his fiddle, hang up his bow-O 
He’s gone where all good niggers go, 
Poor Uncle Ned! 
This was admirably done, the Germans of- 
course joining the choruses. We had also an. 
old Yankee song of the war time. 


Broad is the way that leads to Chippewa 

Many are they that walk therein. 
and going on in an impossible rhythm to abuse- 
the Britishers. 

Altogether it was a pleasant day, and the relief’ 
from spray and wet enabled the crew and stewards: 
to get the ship in a less miserable state and to 
surpass themselves in the way of cookery. The 
stewardess, a neat cheerful Scotswoman always 
looking smart and clean, has crossed the Atlantic 
180 times! What a treasure our steward would 
be to a great nobleman! A Yankee swore this 
morning with curious oaths that he (the steward) 
could not git on no how in less than four places 
at once. Certainly I never saw such a waiter... 
Ran 246 miles. 

Sunday.—A large party at breakfast and a» 
fair attendance at Church where a Free Kirk 
Minister officiated, but things not promising. . 
It came on to blow about 4 a.m. from S.W. and 
now at noon both wind and sea are rapidly rising 
and all waterproofs are again in requisition. 
Bets at breakfast as to whether certain of the - 
ladies will show at dinner. Most of them did 
but few staid it out and we had a dull evening 
with a heavy sea, the ship as she burns out her 
coal at the rate of two tons an hour rolling more 
every day. 

Monday, October 6.—A very unpleasant jnight 
succeeded by an equally unpleasant morning. 
My cabin all in a sop from the seas shipped during 
the night filtering down through the deck. We 
are now on the Banks of Newfoundland, and 
have a great deal of sea with thick weather and 
heavy rain. After breakfast a Spiritualist gave 
us a lecture describing his intercourse with 
departed spirits with whom he says he is as. 
familiar after death as during life. They had 
described to him their sensations after death, their 
mode of life, &c., but he was rather stuck up by 
being asked whether they ate and drank, and if so 
whether it was spiritual beef and mutton. He 
gave us two documents written he said by un- 
educated people who were media at the dictation 
of spirits, which were certainly very strange 
compositions, and told most wonderful stories of 
the substantial appearance which these spirits 
sometimes assumed. A Judge Edmonds, of 
N.Y. is the great high priest of the belief which.. 
our friend (a very intelligent man) says has more 
than a million proselytes in the States. There is 
at least this much to be said for it that it is » 
very comfortable faith, the spirits however bad 
progressively improving through seven separate - 
existences until they become perfect. After this, 
whist till dinner and after dinner until with supper 
came singing which lasted till past midnight. 

Tuesday, 7th—We passed Cape Race this.. 
morning and though we can’t see the land, are 
so far protected by it that the sea is smooth and, 
the sun shining for the first time since we sailed... 
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® It may be the best evidence of our bad weather 
‘to add that our Captain made to-day his first 


observation never having been able to see the sun | 
Everybody is on deck and in high spirits, | 


before. 
two people coming up to-day who have never 
shown before. 
of the general well-doing of the States that we have 
on board five men all very rich who are not yet 


passed middle life and all the architects of their 


own fortune. One of them who drove a stage 
coach in Nova Scotia is said to be worth £10,000 
a year, Zimmerman and Benedict, neither of them 
50, half a miilion each, and so on with others. 
We had fog enough in the afternoon to justify 
some whist before dinner and in the evening our 
Actor read Hamlet, the Germans singing between 
the Acts. I find it rather a sore subject among 
the Yankees that they have no national air. 
They repudiate Hail Columbia! as being too 
theatrical and complex and of course, do not 
recognise Yankee Doodle. They assure me that 
«the musical taste of the U.S. is far ahead of 
Europe, but don’t account for the fact that they 
have never produced a composer. 

Wednesday, 8th.—Very fine. A shoal of ‘por- 
poises accompanied the ship all day, and whales 
were seen every now and then. Quite Mediter- 
ranean weather. Ohmstead [Olmstead ?] tells 
me that so feeble are the women in the States 
generally that he does not know in a large ac- 
quaintance one who may be said to enjoy even fair 
health. It is a recognised fact in medicine that 
the climate is inimical to female health, and the 
almost universal weakness and feebleness of the 
women has become a matter of serious concern. 
The men, he declares, though seldom robust, 
Jast as long as we do but the women lose their 
looks very soon and go off young. From a 
series of conversations about Ballot, it seems that 
the U.S. system is practically the same as our 
own, no man concealing his vote. 


Co -W.B. 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
TONE OF BODENSTOWN, CO. KILDARE 
(See 12 S. iii. 500.) 


Or the descendants of this family there 
are, I believe, very few living. When the 
foundation stone of the Wolfe Tone Me- 
morial in St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, was 
jaid in 1898, the matter for the document 
in the stone was sent from America by Miss 
Grace Georgina Tone, his only grandchild, 
then living in the city of Syracuse, New 
York State ; and Mrs. or Miss Grace Georgina 
Tone Maxwell presented the trowel, which 
bore date Aug. 15, 1898. Another relative, 
Mrs. Gavin, with her husband Mr. Joseph 
Gavin, was at that date living on Wilbur 
Avenue, Syracuse. Mrs. Gavin was the 
dau. of William Tone Dunnan, who was a 
second cousin of Theobald Wolfe Tone. 
I am anxious to obtain full particulars of 
any of jTone’s relatives, ir. order to make 








|'Wm. Theobald Wolfe Tone in the 


| him. 





the following. pedigree of his family ag 
complete as possible to date. 

William Tone, born 1706, is described in 
the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1798 (vol. xl. p. 97) 


It is remarkable as an evidence |as an old and confidential servant in the 


family of the present (1798) Lord Kilwarden, 
‘Life and 
Writings’ of his father Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, published in 1820, says: ‘‘ My grand- 
father was a respectable farmer near Naas, 
co. Kildare.”” And in Madden’s ‘ United 
Irishmen,’ published in 1858, it says :— 

““....was a farmer in co. Kildare. The land, 
which he held on freehold leases, was part of the 
estate of Mr. Wolfe of Blackhall, and lies between 
Sallins and Clane within a few minutes walk of the 
remains of the ruined church and ancient burying 
ground of Bodenstown. A part of the old dwell- 
ing house of the Tones is yet standing, in sight of 
the Mansion of the Wolfes of Blackhall.”’ 
William Tone was killed Apr. 24, 1766, by 
a fall from a stack of his own corn, and was 
buried in the churchyard of Bodenstown, 
co. Kildare. He married, but I am unable 
to trace his wife's name, and had issue, 
three sons and two daughters. 

I. Peter Tone, the eldest son, established 
himself as a coachmaker and carried on an 
extensive business in that line for some 
years at 44 Stafford Street, Dublin, his 
name appears at that address in Peter 
Wilson’s, ‘ Dublin Directory’ from 1768 to 
1770, and again in 1779. According to 
Madden’s ‘ United Irishmen ’ :— 

‘* His address appears in the Dublin Directory 

only from 1770 to 1781, and in the intermediate 
period, for a short time in 1773, the family, re- 
sided at 27 Bride Street, or lodged there.”’ 
He inherited his father’s farm, said to be 
worth about 300/. a year, which he rented 
to a younger brother, Jonathan, a retired 
lieutenant of the 22nd Regiment of Foot; 
it eventually was the cause of much litiga- 
tion between them, and ended in a decree 
of the Court of Chancery that utterly ruined 
After the Chancery suit, he became 
insolvent, quitted Dublin, and in 1786 was 
living near Clane on the property that was 
about to pass away from him. He died in 
1805 /6 in Dublin, and was buried at Bodens- 
town, co. Kildare, having married in 1761, 
Margaret, dau. of a Capt. Lamport or 
Lambert of Drogheda, who was in the West 
India Trade, and by her, who dying in 1818 
at 65 High Street, Dublin, was buried at 
Bodenstown (she had a brother who was 
first lieutenant on the Buckingham, com- 
manded by Admiral Tyrril), had issue :— 

1. Theobald Wolfe Tone, born June 20, 
1763, at 44 Stafford Street, Dublin, and 
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entered as a pensioner at Trinity College, | cadet in the Imperial School of Cavalry at 
Dublin, in February, 1781. In his ‘Life | St. Germains, was naturalized a Frenchman 
and Writings, 1796,’ he gives the following:— |on May 4, 1812, and in 1813, joined the: 


“At length about the beginning of the year 
1785, I became acquainted with my future wife. 
She was the daughter of William Witherington | 
and lived, at that time, in Grafton Street in the | 
house of her grandfather, a rich old clergyman of | 
the name of Fanning [see Fanning Pedigree]. | 
She was at this time not 16....and in a short | 
time I proposed to her to marry her without | 
asking the consent of any one, knowing well it | 
would be in vain to expect it; she accepted the | 
proposal as frankly as I made it, and one beautiful 
morning in the month of July, we ran off together 
and were married. I carried her out of town to 
Maynooth for a few days, and when the eclat of 
passion had subsided, we were forgiven on all 
sides, and settled in lodgings near my wife’s 
grandfather. In February 1786, I commenced 
DA...0- We were obliged to break off all 
connection with my wife’s family, who began to 
treat us with all possible slight and disrespect. 
We removed in consequence to my father’s, 
who then resided near Clane in co Kildare.... 
I arrived in London in Jan. 1787, had Chambers 
in the Temple, 4 Hans Court, on the first floor.... 
On Christmas Day, 1788, I arrived at my father’s 
house, Blackhall.... After a few days at 
Blackhall we came up to Dublin, and were re- 
ceived, as at first, in Grafton Street, by my wife’s 
family.... Mr. Fanning paid me punctually 
the sum promised. I now took lodgings in Claren- 
don Street.... I commenced Bachelor of Laws 
Feb. 1789, and was called to the Bar in Trinity | 
Term following....My wife’s health continuing 
— we spent the summer of 1790 at Irish- 
own. 


Theobald Wolfe Tone died Nov. 19, 1798, | 
in the Provost’s Prison, Arbour Hill, Dublin, | 
from self-inflicted injuries, and was buried | 
Nov. 21, 1798, in the family vault in Bodens- 
town churchyard, co. Kildare, having mar- 
ried, July 21, 1785, at St. Andrew’s Church, | 
Dublin, Matilda (called Martha in Marriage | 
Register), second dau. of William Wither- | 
ington of Grafton Street, Dublin, woollen- | 
draper (by his wife Catherine, elder dau. | 
of the Rev. Edward Fanning), who married 
secondly, Aug. 19, 1816, in Paris in the 
house of Sir Charles Stuart, His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at the Court of France, Thomas 
Wilson of Dullater in Scotland (he died in 
1827 in New York), and died Mar. 18, 1849, 
at Georgetown, in the district of Columbia, 
US.A., having had issue by Wolfe Tone, | 
two sons and one daughter :— [fF » jj | 





(i.) Maria Tone, born in 1786, died April, 
1803, in Paris. 

- (ii.) William Theobald Wolfe Tone, born 
Apr. 29, 1791, in Dublin; he was a scholar 
of the Imperial Lyceum, Paris, from 1799 
to the end of November, 1810, greatly dis- 
tinguishing himself. In 1810, he became a 





|Grand Army in Germany, being then a. 


sub-lieutenant in the 8th Regiment of 
Chasseurs. He was at the battles ofi 
Lowenberg, Goldberg, Dresden, Baiithen,. 


| Miihlberg, Acken, and Leipzig. On Buona- 


parte’s fall he left the French Service, 
settled in New York, and became a captain 
in the United States Army. He left the 
army in 1827, and dying of consumption in 
New York, Oct. 10, 1828, was buried in 
Long Island Cemetery. He married in New 
York in 1825, Katherine, dau. of William. 
Sampson (see Note A.), of Londonderry,,. 
barrister-at-law, who settled in New York 
in 1806, and by her (who was living in New 
York in 1858), had issue an only daughter, 
Grace Georgina Tone, born May 28, 1827, 
at Georgetown, District of Columbia, U.S.A. 
living in 1898. ets 

(iii.) Francis Rawdon Tone, born 1793, 
died in 1806. 

2. William Henry Tone, born August, 
1764, ran aWay at 16, and entered the 
service of the East India Company ; became 
a distinguished officer in the Mahratta 
Service, and was killed whilst storming a 
Fort under Holkar about 1802. (An account 
of him will be found in ‘The Military 
Adventures of Hindustan,’ by Herbert 
Crompton.) 

3. Mathew Tone, born in 1771. Had @& 
cotton manufactory at Prosperans(?), co. 
Kildare. He later went to France, and 
became a lieutenant of Grenadiers. He 
accompanied the French expedition (under 
Humbert) to Killala in 1798. Humbert 
landed and defeated the English Generah 
Lake at Castlebar, but surrendered to: 
Cornwallis at Ballenamuck on Sept. 8.. 
After the battle, Mathew was taken prisoner, 
taken to Dublin, where he was tried by 
court martial, and hanged Sept. 29, 1798. 


4, Mary Tone, born 1774/6. She married 
in Hamburg, Feb. 1/12, 1797, a Swiss 
merchant named Giauque, who settled in 
St. Domingo in the West Indies. She 
either died of the yellow fever, or was killed 
with her husband by the negroes in rebellion 
during the siege of Cape Francais, about 
1799. 

5. Arthur Tone, born 1782, sailed about 
1799, at the age of 18 to the East Indies as 
a sub-lieutenant and was never heard of 
again. 
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Il. Mathew Tone. Had a coachmaking | living in Wilbur Avenue, Syracuse, New 
-establishment in 1784 at No. 126 Great | York State, U.S.A., in 1898. 
Britain Street, Dublin. (ii.) A son who married, and had issue, 
III. Jonathan Tone of Cassumsize, co- a son, William Dunnan, living in Dublin in 
Kildare. In his will dated Sept. 20, 1792, | 1898. 
— Oct. 15, 1793, is described as a (iii.) A son. 
fieutenant of His Majesty’s 22nd Regiment iv.) A daughter. 
‘of Foot, and in it he says :— 2. A daughter, who married Mr. Moores, 
““To be buried with my family in Churchyard They were living at 147 Abbey Street, 
-of Bodenstown in co of Kildare. My estate and  Dyblin in 1847 
ifmterest in Lands of Whitechurch in co of Kildare aH : : s 
‘to my brother Mathew. His Heirs, &c. My 3. Nicholas Dunbavin. Living at 20 
‘estate and interest in Lands of Sallins in co| Mount Pleasant Avenue, Rathmines, in 
aoe Se my Pigeon pet Ms wage “a hn a 1847; he married and had issue, a son, 
, Ow 0 onn unbavin, deceased. y : Wi ; 
nephew Theobald Wolfe Tone, Esq., Counsellor- Thomas Dunbavin, who was living at 65 High 
at-law to be sole executor.” Street, Dublin, in 1847. 
IV. A daughter married Mr. Clarendon 4. A daughter who married Mr. Bull, and 
‘of co. Meath, and by him had issue two was living at Simmon’s Court, Donnybrook, 


: Sons. ' in 1847. 
V. Mary Tone. In her brother Jona-| Nore_A.—William Sampson, born at London- 
‘than’s will, dated Sept. 20, 1792, he says :— | derry, Jan. 17, 1764, was the son of an Ulster 


° : BEE Presbyterian Minister, and a Barrister by profes- 
“ My estate and interest in Lands of Sallins in co pine He went in 1806 with his wife Ae two 


‘of Kildare to my sister Mary Dunbavin otherwise children to New York, where he practised at the 


Tone, widow of John Dunbavin, deceased.” Bar, and settled there. He died in New York 
“Whereas all other authorities I have been Dec. 28, 1836, and was bur. in Long Island Cemetery 
able to consult give her husband’s name as He married in 1790 Grace, dau. of ...... Clarke, and 


Willi me by her had issue: —l. Curran Sampson, born 1795 
William Dunbavin, formerly of Bodenstown, sy Belfast ; he received his sponsor’s name [his 


‘co. Kildare, who died in 1830, at 65 High | sponsor was John Philpot Curran], and on his 
‘Street, Dublin. By her husband she had death on August 20, 1820, was at tne head of the 
cissue :— New Orleans eg pa oo, a ven ete 
: 1796. living in New York in 1858. She marriec 

1. A daughter who married a Mr. Dunnan_ j,,°1995, in New. York, William Theobald Wolfe 
‘and had issue: William Tone Dunnan, was Tone, elder scn of Theobald Wolfe Tone, who died 
living in Francis Street, Dublin in 1847, = +0, in New — was — 
i i ‘; °j song Island Cemetery. ‘They issue a daughter, 
ee oe eee See eerie an Grace Georgina Tone, born May 28, 1827, at George- 


one ae : ’ town, District of Columbia, U.S.A., and was living 
(i.) A daughter born in Dublin, who | in 1898. 
married Joseph Gavin. They were both Henry FItzGERALD REYNOLDS. 





AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See 12S. ii. passim; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438; vi. 184, 223 242.) 


The sixth Marine Regiment (p. 54), which was raised on Nov. 22, 1739, then styled the 
49th Foot, had white facings to its uniform dress. It was ‘“‘ broke” on Nov. 10, 1748, the 
officers then being placed on half-pay. 

In the Army List of 1755 the names of three officers only—Bolton, Gilhagy, and 
Cramer—who were serving in 1740, remain. 

Colonel Moreton died in April, 1741, and was succeeded in the command of the Regiment 
(April. 28, 1741) by John Cotterell, who had been lieutenant-colonel in the 1st Marine 
Regiment (see 12 S. iii. 408, 1917). 

Cotterell died in 1746 and was succeeded by the Hon. W. Herbert, who was followed 
vin the same year by James Laforey. 

Laforey had been second lieutenant in Colonel Henry Holt’s Regiment of Marines, 
“Dec. 15, 1705 ; captain in Colonel John Hill’s Regiment, 1707 ; captain and lieutenant-colonel 
ist Foot Guards, Dec. 11, 1728; second major, with rank of colonel, Nov. 20, 1745 ; first 
major, Oct. 5, 1747; governor of Pendennis Castle. He was placed on half-pay in 1748, 
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Dates of their Date of their 
Colonel Moreton’s Regiment of Marines. | present first, 
commissions. conmimissions. 
! Colonel ee -- Hon. Lewis Ducie Moreton (1). 22 Nov. 1739 Ensign, 1 July 1709. 
Lieutenant Colonel ... Thomas Blagrave (2) .. 28 ditto Captain, 6 Dec. 1711. 
Major ee .- Angus McLeod (3) .. -» 9 Dec. 1739 Ensign, 2 Oct. 1702. 
Peter Damar .. ate .- 22 Nov. 1739 Ensign, 1706. 
James Adair .. a .. 25 ditto Lieutenant, Nov. 1717. 
William Pyle (4) eS ..- 27 ditto Ensign, 3 April 1719. 
‘Captains ee --\ John Lynd... <e ee Dec. 1739 Liewtosesh, 23 July 1737. 
: George Jackson as ea ditto Ensign, 17 July 1734. 
( Zohn Hay wie we 6 ditto From Half Pay. 
Oharleton, Leighton am -- 18 ditto Ensign, 26 Aug. 1737. 
Captain Lieutenant... Anthony Browne ae .. 22 Nov. 1739 Ensign, 5 April 1732. 
( Alexander Bruce (5) .. .. 23 ditto —— 
John Bolton .. ee ..- 27 ditto From Half Pay. 
George Meredith i .. 29 ditto Ensign, 1 Nov. 1730. 
Richmond Webb (6) . ‘ oe 1 Dec. 1739 Ensign, 7 —, Foy 
mn; a ! Robert Moyle (7) me 4% 3 ditto Ensign, 12 June 1736. 
Wirst Lieutenants ..‘ Andrew Hopkins .. .. 6 ditto pati 
Samuel Norciter oe ea 8 ditto -_-— 
George Medlicot ee ..- 10 ditto _—_— 
Saunderson Prideaux .- 12 ditto —_— 
‘Thomas Shadwell (8) .-. 14 ditto — 
{Benjamin Gregg as .. 23 Nov. 1739 —_— 
| Hugh Murray . as .. 24 ditto 7 — 
Charles Hutchinson . .. 25 ditto —— 
a Blackerby (9) .. 26 ditto _—— 
— Burdett .. .» 27 ditto -—— 
| Richard Toplady as .. 28 ditto —_—— 
James Browne 6 .. 29 ditto _—_— 
| Sarens Godfrey (10) 30 ditto —_—— 
; Bell (11) . j a 1 Dec. 1739 —— 
Second Lieutenants .. < pre. Gordon (12) .. .. 26 Jan. 1739-40 —— 
William Woolley “x .. 27 ditto — 
| Thomas Fletcher (13).. .- 28 ditto -_— 
Samuel Cramer (14) .. ... 29 ditto —_— 
Robert Fullerton ne .. 380 ditto _—_— 
i James Stuart .. .. 31 ditto —_— 
| William Gordon (1! 5). .. 1 Feb. 1739-40 —— 
| Charles Soley (16) ee 2 ditto —_ 
John Plaistow si .. 8 ditto -_-— 
t Owen oe ae ave 4 ditto aa 





(1) Rowland Lewis Ducie Moreton, second son of Matthew Ducie Moreton (lst Baron Ducie, 
of Moreton, Staffordshire). ‘Had previously served in the 3rd Regiment of Foot Guards. Died in 
Cartagena harbour in April, 1741. 


(2) Captain in Whetham’s Regiment of Foot, Dec. 6, 1711. 
(3) Captain in Whetham’s Regiment of Foot, Dec. 25, 1726. 


: (4) Had previously served in Pearce’s Regiment of Foot. 
(5) Captain, Dec. 29, 1740. 

i (6) Captain, Mar. 16, 1741. 
(7) Captain, April 7, 1741. 

t (8) Captain, May 7, 1741. 


(9) First Lieutenant, April 21, 1741. 
(10) First Lieutenant, April 7, 1741. 
(11) First Lieutenant, May 6, 1741. 
(12) First Lieutenant, May 7, 1741. 
{13) First Lieutenant, June 1, 1742. Spelled ‘‘ Flesher”’ in MS. entry. 
‘ (14) First Lieutenant, June 1, 1742. 
- (15) First Lieutenant, June 2, 1742. 
(16) First Lieutenant, June 6, 1742, 
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The following additional names of officers are given on the interleaf, in MS. :— 








Rank. Name. Date of commissions. | Dates of first commission. 
Lieut.-Colonel -- Henry Delaune (1) 14 May 1741 Ensign, 1 Dec. 1705. 
Major sie -- Lord Ossulstone (2) -- 80 April do. 30 Oct. 1743, 

[aa Leighton 13 Dec. 1739 do. 26 Aug. 1737, 
Captains oe B. Chamier 2 6 May 1741 do. 30 Mar. 1725, 
" (B Shaftoe ty 1 June 1742 lst Lt., 9 Dec. 1739, 
Capt. Lieut. -- John Bolton .. ahs ditto From Half Pay. 
F F Wm. Wooley .. . 7 ditto 2 Lt. 27 Jan. 1740 
re Sete -{} Simes i es 3 ditto Ensign, 29 ditto. 
(Hector Vaughan ° 10 May 1740 
| Lewis Debure .. 29 Dec. do. 
| Alexander Irons 3 Jan. 1741 
| John Gilhagie .. 16 Mar. do. 
James Maxwell 27 ditto 
! Mich. Aldridge 25 April do. 
| J. Joyce 9 May do 
| R. Clarke 11 June do 
eet 
Second Lieutenants sg weet 25 — As. 
| J. Hawkins 26 ditto 
| W. Dolaune 27 ditto 
| James Oates 29 ditto 
Thomas Palmer 2 ditto 
Henry Monro .. 3 ditto 
| Richard Weston 4 ditto 
| Gilbert Mirrie .. 5 Oct. 1741 
\ J. Cope ; 6 ditto 
Chaplain -- Edmund Keene a 22 Nov. 1739 
Adjt. oe -. George Gordon ee oe 
Qr. Mr. oe .-. J. Grainger .. ee -» 1 May 1741 
Surgeon W. Hunter “ re -- 12 ditto 
Mate J. Graham 25 April 1742 


(1) Delaune. 
in 1746, and died in that year. 


(2) Charles, elder son of the 2nd Earl of Tankerville. 


March, 1753, and died on Oct. 27, 1767. 


J. H. Leste, Lieut.-Col., 


) 
Captain in Colonel Henry ‘Menshoon’ s Regiment of Foot, Dec. 26, 1726. 


Retired. 


He succeeded his father as 3rd Earl in 


R.A. (Retired List), 


(To be continued.) 





CENTENARY OF THE BURLINGTON ARCADE. 
—The following, as quoted by The Observer 
from its issue of May 21, 1820, should be 
worthy of record in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 


“BURLINGTON ARCADE, PiccapiLty. — The 
attention of the nobility and gentry is now much 
attracted to this novel and beautiful building. In 
the range of shops scarcely an article either for 
ornament or use but is exhibited in its most engag- 
ing form. The complete protection from the heat 
as well as the inclemency of the weather, the 
brilliant display of fashionable company promenad- 
ing during the principle part of the day, and the 
great attention paid by the inhabitants to keep out 
impreper visitors, render this place more inviting 
than any other i in the metropolis or in any part of 
the world.” 

It cannot in truth be written that the 
laudable attempt to exclude ‘improper 
visitors’? from the gallery was subse- 
quently altogether realized. 

Crcit CLARKE, 


IMRAPEN: BADEN IN SWITZERLAND.—Int 
his ‘ Travels’ (vol. i. pp. 339-40), under 
the date Aug. 13, 1705, De Blainville has an. 
account of ‘‘the famous Baths of Imrapen, 
a large village, or, if you will, a little Borough 
about a quarter of a league from Baden.” 
Imrapen does not occur in modern maps or 
guide-books, and would appear to have been 
absorbed in the Baden of to-day. De 
Blainville carefully distinguishes Imrapen 
from Baden. Concerning the —— he 
writes :— 

**In the middle of this Borough is a large Sat uare 
surrounded with Houses, which have each a Bath 
belonging to it, for the Use of those who lodge in 
it, which is no small Convenience. The Waters of 
these Baths are full of Sulphur and Alum. There 
are two in the middle of the great Square which 
are called Fry- Baden i.e. Public Baths. These are 
for the Use of those who are not able to hire Baths 
for themselves. There one sees Men and Women, 

| Girls and Boys, quite naked confusedly mingled 
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saa .All who bath here cause their Shoulders to be 
cupped in the Baths. The Cupping-machines are 
large Horns of Rams or Bucks; and it is a very 
droll Spectacle to see two or three hundred naked 
Persons in Water, all with Horns on their 
Shoulders.” 

Can any one identify the site of these 
public baths? Is it where the Kurhaus 
now stands ? JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AN Otp WESTMINSTER ScHoLar.—As 
so many inquiries are made for particulars 
of old Westminster scholars, perhaps the 
following notes will be of interest to 
G. F. R. B. 

At Millbrook Church, Beds, three me- 
morial slabs are placed on the exterior of 
the east wall of the chancel, two being of 
stone and one of marble; all relating to 
members of the Williamson family. 

That of marble is to the memory of the 
Rev. Edmond Williamson, Rector of Mill- 
brook, who received his education at West- 
minster School. I give the full inscription 
below as many biographical details are 
recorded on it :— 

To the Memory 


o 
Edmond Williamson, A.M., Second and youngest 
Son of Edmond Williamson of Husborn Crawley 
in this County, Eqr, and great Grandson of Sir 
Francis Williamson of Isleworth 
in the County of Middlesex Knight, 
This stone is erected. 
His unwearied attention to the Distressed and the 
various Improvements on the Rectory point out 
to his Successors the Benefit of Residence, as 
well as the Serious Importance of it 
Ye sacred Guardians of the holy Shrine, 
To this Reflection let your Thoughts incline, 
Treasures eternal are unmixt with Leaven; 
To Mammons Sons no glorious Prize is given; 
Who Seeks the Bread of Life must purely worship 
Heaven. 
He was born in 1713 
Educated at Westminster School 
from thence Elected to Trin Coll. Cant. in 1732. 
Inducted to this Rectory in 1740 
To the Rectory of Lolworth Cant. in 1764 and 
Committed to the Earth from whence he was 
taken November 28rd, 1775. 

The centre stone is to the memory of his 
wife Mary. She was born Mar. 3), 1741, 
and died May 8, 1810, thus surviving him 
for upwards of thirty-five years. Her 
maiden name is not given. 


He appears to have been married twice» 
for the other stone to the memory of his 
eldest daughter Christian, the widow of 
Thomas Skevington of Newton Blossomville, 
Bucks, gent., describes her as the eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Edmond Williamson 





and Catherine his wife. Christian was born 
Aug. 22, 1752, and died Mar. 21, 1791. ; 

An Edmund Williamson was appointed 
Rector of Lolworth, Cambs, in 1786, and 
was still Rector in 1829; possibly he may 
have been a son of the Rector of Millbrook. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


Bedford. 


“Broopy.” (See 12S. vi. 87).—It may 
possibly be of interest to note that, in 
addition to Swift and Richardson, as cited 
by Pror. WEEKLEY at the above reference, 
Pope also used the term. Vol. vi. of “‘ The 
Works of Alexander Pope, Esq., containing 
Pieces of Poetry, and a collection of Letters 
now first published, with notes by the Rev. 
W. Lisle Bowles, Dr. Warton, and others 
(London, printed for J. Johnson, 1807)” 
includes “A full and true Account of a 
horrid and barbarous Revenge by Poison, 
on the Body of Mr. Edmund Curll, Book- 
seller.” After a fantastic account of the 
poisoning by Pope of a glass of sack which 
Curll is alleged to have drunk, the story goes 
on :— 

“* About eleven o’clock he went home, where his 
wife, observing his colour changed, said: ‘ Are 
you not sick, my dear?’ He replied ‘ Bloody 
MOCKS seca 

An editorial note states that Curll was 
obnoxious to Pope, and that this extravagant 
story was Pope’s revenge. J. Re Et. 


Royat Oak Day: or Suick Spack Day 
(See 11 8. x. 7, 177.) —Much has appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ on the observance of May 29: 
the decoration of houses with oak-boughs, 
and especially the wearing of an oak spray 
or oak-apple, with the penalties inflicted on 
those who fail to comply with the custem. 
There are also some references to the wearing 
of oak on other occasions (e.g., 8 S. x. 75, 
385). 

The custom of changing the sprig of oak 
at mid-day for another kind of leaf is men- 
tioned at 11 S. x. 7, with reference to an 
unanswered query at 6 S. vii. 449. “In 
this part of Somerset the village children 
substitute ash or maple for oak in the 
afternoon,’’ says your correspondent, writing 
from Downside Abbey, Bath. ‘It has been 
said,” he continues, “that King Charles 
exchanged his oak-tree for an ash during the 
day he was in hiding: but none of the 
narratives of the King’s escape mentions 
this. In fact, they all say that he remained 
in the oak till night-fall.”” At 11 8. x. 177, 
another correspondent suggests that the 
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wearing of oak is a relic of some ancient May 
festival having no real connexion with King 
Charles or May 29: which one cannot help 
thinking must be the case. 

The custom among the school children 
here (a small parish in North Hampshire) 
is to change the leaf twice during the day. 
Oak is worn till twelve o’clcck ; then ash till 
four; after that, ivy. I have never seen 
this double change alluded to anywhere else. 
Neighbouring parishes do not seem to recog- 
nise the custom. 

The association of oak and ash is familiar 
from the old weather-rime: and we know 
that— 

The oak and the ash and the bonny ivy-tree 
They flourish at home in the north country. 
We used to be taught that the oak was a 
sacred tree of the Druids : was there ever an 
ancient cult of the ash and the ivy, as well 

as of the oak ? 

In this parish, the penalty for not wearing 
@ spray is (as usual) either pinching or 
stinging with nettles, The name “Shick 
Shack Day” is generally known, ‘“ shick- 
shack ’’ being (I was once told) the tassel- 
like flower of the oak, which is not always 
obtainable on May 29, though this year it 
was, G. E. P. A. 





Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Waccon Master. — Referring to the 
correspondence regarding the master-gunner 
perhaps one of your readers interested 
in this subject can tell me the rank and 
duties of the waggon master of an artillery 
train in 1692? In the ‘ Hist. MSS. of the 
House of Lords,’ Report 14, part 6, there is 
a list of officers of the Flanders Artillery 
Train taken on their embarkation at 
Greenwich, Mar. 29, 1692, with their pay 
per diem, in which appears the name of 
George Barnard, waggon master, 10s. a day. 
The pay of a captain-lieutenant being 11s. ; 
battery master, 12s.; adjutant, 8s.; and 
chaplain, 8s., it would seem that the 
waggon master held commissioned rank. 

I shall be glad to know if any records 
exist of the officers to whom commissions 
were granted at that period 

H. C. BaRnarp. 


DeatH oF Napotron.—I should be glad 
to be given a list of imaginative works 
(including poems, dramas, novels, &c.) and 
historical works which fully describe the 
circumstances attending the death of 
Napoleon. P... ¥., Re 

Cambridge. 


MenteirH.—Sir Andrew Murray of 
Murrayshall, second son of Andrew, Ist Lord 
Balvaird (cr. Nov. 17, 1641, d. Sept. 24, 1644), 
by Elizabeth (m. contr. April 30, 1628), dau. 
of Sir David Carnegie, Ist Earl of Southesk 
(d. February, 4658), married Anna Menteith. 
Who were the parents of Anna, and to which 
branch of the family did she belong ? 

H. Prrir-Gorpon. 


Otp CxinAa.—This phrase was recently 
in use as an equivalent for old pal, old mate. 
A pugilist explained that he did not hit his 
antagonist as hard as he might have done, 
because he was an “old China.’ What is 
the origin of the word? I suspect that it 
may be a piece of rhyming slang, which 
involves ingenuities difficult to guess. “ Old 
China” might rime with “ old forty-niner ” ; 
but that seems rather far off as an explana- 
tion, as well as far-fetched. V.R 


THomAsS MASLET (OR MESLET).—He was 
perpetual curate of South Shields, 1557-80 ; 
Master of Jarrow and vicar of St. Andrews, 
Newcastle. Can any reader give me any 
fuller details concerning him ? 

Haypn T. GILes. 


THomas Lupron.—He was an intruder in 
St. Hilda’s Church, South Shields, 1657-64. 
Is there anything known about him ? 

Haypn T. GILEs. 

11 Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN City CHURCHES.—Can 
any reader give me a reference to any 
printed or manuscript list of the monu- 
mental and mural inscriptions in the City 
churches, including and especially those now 
threatened with destruction. 

E. St. Jonn Brooks. 

Clevedon, Grove Road, Sutton. 


CoLonEL Wartson.—In the catalogue of the 
sale of the Wellesley Collection of Drawings 
and Miniatures, announced by Messrs. 
Sotheby for the end of this month are two 
portraits by John Smart, nos. 740 and 741, 
one described as “‘ Col. Watson, chief engineer 
of Bengal,” wearing the uniform of the 





52nd Regt. The miniature is dated 1786. 
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‘The other, in pencil, represents another 
ol. Watson, in civilian dress, surmised to 
be a relative of the first named. 

I wish to ascertain if these portraits are 
of a General and Col. Watson who lived at 
Wendover, and died there about the begin- 
ning of the last century. If any readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ could throw any light on the 
‘question I should be grateful. 

J. T. Foster, F.S.A. 

Aldwick, Sutton. 


“CaLKERS’”’: ‘‘ CLoas.’’—In Carlisie and 
the neighbourhood this word is used as the 
equivalent of ‘ clog.” No dictionary seems 
to recognize this use. Has it been recorded 
‘anywhere ? In Lancashire clogs are known 
as ‘‘irons.’’ 

A common proverb, referring to @ person 
who has married unwisely or got himself into 
trouble is “‘ He’s caulkered his clogs this 
time.”—the exact meaning of which is not 
easy to make out. A. R. 

[‘ The English Dialect Dictionary ’\gives ‘‘ the 
fron rim or plate on a wooden clog or shoe-heel ”’ 
as the second meaning of ‘“ calker,’”’ which may 
.also be spelt “ cakker,”’ ‘“‘ coaker ” and ‘“‘ cawker.”’ 
The use of it instead of ‘‘ clog’’ comes therefore 
pretty near “‘irons’’; it is assigned to Yorkshire 
and Lancashire as well as Cumberland. 
“ Calkered ”’ is said to be ‘“‘ bound with iron like 
‘elogs”’ or ‘“‘ iron shod, tipped with iron.” } 


Sm Samvet Ecerton BrypGEes.—What 
is Cushing’s authority for saying that Sir 
Cosmo Gordon who wrote a well-known 
essay on Lord Byron in 1824 (it was originally 
published in The Pamphileteer) was Sir 
Samuel Egerton Brydges ? 

J. M. Buttocn. 

37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


FLORENTIUS VASSEL was admitted to 
Westminster School in 1719, aged 10. Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me 
particulars of his parentage, and career ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Tovey.—Berners and Richard Tovey 
were admitted to Westminster School in 
1734. Thomas Tovey of London was 
elected to Trin. Coll., Camb., from West- 
minster School in 1645 and graduated B.A. 
in 1649. Particulars of their parentage and 
areers are desired. G. F. R. B. 


Masor Witiiam Parry.—Some_ bio- 
graphical facts re parentage, birth date, 
mature of services and when the aforesaid 
Major of Lord Byron’s brigade died, would 
be esteemed. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 








Monkey’s ‘WinE.—The belief that mon- 
keys know how to make wine has been 
current among the Japanese mountaineers. 
Nishizawa Ippo (1802-52), says :-— 

““Some years ago I tasted the Monkey’s Wine 
of Kiso Mountains sent by a friend in Shinshi. 
It is held to originate in hollows in the axils and 
knobs of trees, wherein the autumnal fruits stored 
by monkeys ferment after being moistened with 
rains and dews. When found, a man takes home 
the mass, puts itina hempen bag and squeezes it, 
the issue being a liquid black and thick with the 
taste between sweetish and astringent. Some- 
how it appears to be a mysterious elixir.’’— 
‘ Kwoéto Gosui,’ 1st Ser., tom. ii. 

Is there an instance of the monkey’s wine 
recorded from any other country than 
Japan ? Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Price Famity.—On a white gravestone 

at the east end of the Parish Church, Croy- 
don, Surrey, before the church was destroyed 
by fire in January, 1867, was the following 
inscription :— 
‘* Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Elizabeth Price, 
wife of Herbert Price of the County of Hereford 
gent., and daughter to Thomas Morton of White 
House in this Parish Esquire, who departed this 
life the 15th day of February in the 35th year of 
her age, 1701-2. Also near this place lyeth 
three of their children (viz.) Jane, Susanna and 
Thomas Price.’’ 

To what family of Price did they belong ? 
Any information will be gratefully received. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Dock-LEAVES AND NETTLE STINGS.— What 
is the explanation of the effect of dock-leaves 
on nettle stings ? They certainly appear to 
relieve the irritation, which is due to formic 
acid. If blue litmus paper is lightly struck 
with nettles it turns pink, indicating the 
acid of the stings. Consequently one ex- 
pected the dock-leaves to contain an alkali 
to neutralise the acid, but on _ testing 
crushed dock-leaves with litmus paper 
they were found to be strongly acid ! 

ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


“Frocks” anp ‘‘ Herps.’’—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me whether 
‘flock’? was ever a noun of definite number ? 
Did a “ flock ’’ of sheep ever mean a definite 
number of sheep ? Was there ever a definite 
number attached to a ‘“‘herd”’ of cattle, 
either in this country, or in North or South 
America, or in the languages of antiquity ? 
The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives no light on this point. 

Rost. 8S. PENGELLY. 
12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park, S.W.4. 
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Diets OF THE Swiss CONFEDERATION.— 
In Murray’s ‘ Switzerland,’ 19th ed. (London, 
1904) at p. xcix. it is stated :— 

** At the close of the period of the Reformation, 
Switzerland was divided into two religious 
leagues, holding separate Diets, the Catholics at 
Luzern, the Protestants at Aarau.” 

But was Aarau ever the seat of a Diet 

before 1798 ? Murray (p. 458) says :— 
- “When the armies of the French Revolution 
took possession of Switzerland in 1798, and 
destroyed its ancient form of government, Aarau 
was made for a short time capital of the ‘ Helvetic 
Republic.’ ” 

For how long was Luzern the seat of a 
Diet ? 

At p. 456 Murray says :— 

“From about 1426 to 1712 the Diets of the 
Swiss Confederation were usually held at Baden.” 

Baden was then capital of a county of the 
same name; but is now in the canton of 
Aargau. 

‘The Swiss Tourist’ (London, 1816), at 
p. 83, says :— 

““The canton of Zurich is the first of the 
thirteen Swiss cantons; it presides at the diets, 
has the right of convoking them, and receives the 
letters addressed to the cantons by sovereigns ; 
but it derives no other advantage from this 
honorary right.” 

But by 1816 the “‘ thirteen Swiss cantons ”’ 
had become twenty-two, so ‘The Swiss 
Tourist’ is hardly up to date. How long 
was Zurich the Swiss capital ? 

At p. 84 ‘ The Swiss Tourist ’ states :— 

**Frauenfeld is the capital of Thurgovia, it 
would not have been known had not the diets of 
the Swiss been held here.’’ 

When were they so held ? 

Berne has been the seat of the Swiss 
Federal Government and of the Federal 
Assembly since 1848. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


VOLTAIRE’s ‘CANDIDE.,’ Part II.—Can 
any reader give information on the date or 
authenticity of a part ii. of Voltaire’s 
‘Candide? It does not appear, so far as 
I can discover, in standard editions of 
Voltaire, but is included in a very old 
edition of ‘ Candide ’ that is in my possession. 

K. T. TRovuBRIDGE. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


FRANK BaRBER, DR. JoHNnson’s BLACK 
SERVANT.—Can any reader tell me of any 
books other than Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson ’ 
in which I may find any details concerning 
the above man ? E. Lecearr. 

Chase Side, Enfield. 





Baron TayLor.—This person is compli- 
mentarily mentioned and his excellent 
qualities described in Borrow’s ‘Bible in 
Spain’ (cap. xv.), as an authority on art. 
He certainly was the person appointed by 
the French Government to whom was en- 
trusted the selection of pictures at Duxbury 
Hall, Chorley Lane, bequeathed to King 
Louis Phillipe I. by Frank Hall Standish. 
There is no trace of Baron Taylor in the 
‘D.N.B.’ or elsewhere. Who was _ : 


DiIocESAN CALENDARS AND GAZETTES.— 
Now that the date of the earliest ‘ Clericat 
Directory’ has virtually been settled, may 
one ask for the following information, if 
only for the purpose of getting the facts on 
record : (1) Which diocese, and in what year, 
started the first Diocesan Calendar? And 
(2) which diocese, and in what year, started 
the monthly periodical entitled The Diocesan 
Gazette or Magazine ? 

J. CLARE Hupson. 

Thornton Vicarage, Horncastle. 


A. H. G.—This is A. H. Grant who con- 
tributed poems to London Society. Ralph 
Thomas, in his ‘Handbook of Fictitious 
Names’ (1868), says a pseudonymous 
work in two volumes has been prepared by 
this author. Was this book ‘The Litera- 
ture and Curiosities of Dreams,’ 2 vols., 
London, 1865, and published under the 
pseudonym of Frank Seafield, M.A., & 
second edition of which appeared in 1869 ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Mayor Joun Bernarpi.—‘ A History of 
the Life of Major John Bernardi, who 
departed this Life, Sept. 18, 1736, written 
by him in Newgate, where he was upwards. 
of forty years a prisoner,’ was published in 
1737 in 8vo. Who and what was he 3 . 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.— 

1. Who was the Chancellor (?) who is men- 
tioned in ‘ The Book: of Lawyers’ (? author) who, 
after entertaining the Bar at breakfast, and 
receiving purses from the members, used to ex- 
claim, with a lisp in his speech, “ Oh, custom, 
custom, what a tyrant thou art.” W. iH. 1. 


2. What is the author’s name and the title of 
the (sacred?) poem in which these lines occur :— 
This world I deem but a beautiful dream 
Of shadows that are not what they seem, 
Where......arise giving dim surmise 
Of the...... that shall meet our waking eyes. 
L. W. P. Lewis. 
Solva, Guiseley, near Leeas. 
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Replies. 


AMBER. 
(12 S. vi. 271.) 
AMBER has been 


in use as @ medicine 


since the time of Hippocrates, and in 
the form of the oil obtained from it 
by destructive distillation still is so. 


The properties of this oil resemble those of 
turpentine. It is occasionally prescribed 
for internal administration in asthma and 
. whooping cough, but more frequently as a 
stimulant and rubefacient in liniments for 
the chest. I do not remember to have met 
with an instance of its use as an amulet 
for any particular disease, but its very 
extensive use from the earliest times in 
necklaces (witness the amber beads dis- 
covered at Mycenae and the electron—that 
is to say, amber—necklace mentioned in 
‘The Odyssey’) point distinctly in this 
direction. Among the virtues he attributes 
to the drug (for it is as such that he treats 
it) Lemery includes this, which, he says, 
is or has been common everywhere—in 
China, in Persia, and in Europe. Doubt 
has, I understand, been thrown upon the 
opinion that the necklace of ‘ The Odyssey ’ 
was really of amber, but the fact that it is 
said to have been a gift from Pheenicia is 
significant, the Phcenicians being admitted 
to have introduced amber into the East. 
The principal medicinal uses of amber are 
thus described in Culpeper’s ‘ Dispensatory ’ 
of 1654 :— 

*“Amber heats and dries, therefore prevails 
against most diseases of the head ; it helps violent 
coughs, helps consumption of the lungs, spitting of 
blood, the whites in women...... it stops bleeding at 
the nose, helps difficulty of urine: you may take 
ten or twenty grains at a time,” 

Cc. C. B. 


I think there must be some property in 
amber which acts on the mucous membrane 
when brought into proximity with it. 
I have known at any rate one case 
where a cold in the head, which had 
refused to yield to any other treatment, 
was cured by wearing an amber necklace. 
It is an excellent palliative for hay fever 
either worn as a necklace or, as is 
sometimes more convenient, carried in the 
pocket and held up to the nose or mouth 
when required, H. J. B. Clements. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 








Pliny says that an amber necklace will 


and diseases: ‘“‘hoc collo 
adalligatum mederi febribus et morbis 
(‘H.N.,’ xxxvii 13). Story, ‘Roba di- 
Roma,’ ii. 329, says it is still used in Italy 
as a child’s amulet. According to Pliny it 
is also useful for ear troubles, powdered and 
mixed with honey and oil of roses; with 
Attic honey it is good for dim sight. 

G. Goi 


Walsh in his ‘Handy Book of Curious 
Information,’ Lippincott (1913), says that 
the ancients held that amber was a cure for 
insanity, fever, and other disorders when. 
taken as a drink, or worn around the neck 
as an amulet. Another authority says that 
it had formerly a high reputation as a 
medicine, and another that ‘‘It is stilk 
believed to possess certain medicinal value,” 
whilst Budge’s ‘ Syriac Book of Medicines ’ 
(1913) mentions it thrice as a remedy. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


cure fevers 





Emerson’s ‘EnouisH Traits’ (12 §&. 
v. 234, 275; vi. 9, 73, 228, 257, 276).—=. 
The passage in Bishop Berkeley required te 
explain no. 5 of Mr. Fietcner’s third 
batch of puzzles, on p. 228, is this :— 

‘* Whether, if there was a wall of brass & 
thousand cubits high round this kingdom, our 
natives might not nevertheless live cleanly and 
comfortably, till the land, and reap the fruits of 


9? 


_ 
e 


Query 134 in ‘The Querist, containing 
several queries proposed to the consideration. 
of the public,’ vol. iv. p. 434, in A. C. 
Fraser’s edition of ‘The Works of George 
Berkeley.’ ‘The ‘ Querist ’ was written when. 
the author was Bishop of Cloyne and pub- 
lished in its original form in Dublin (1735- 
1737). ‘This kingdom ”’ is Ireland. 

23. The Bohan Upas.—See Skeat, ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,’ where we are told that the Malay 
“ Gpas ’’—‘‘a milky juice extracted from 
certain vegetables, operating when mixed 
with the blood as a deadly poison,” and the: 
‘** pahn ” in the same language—a tree. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


5. The notion of a wall of brass about 
England is Roger Bacon’s, from whom 
Berkeley may have copied it. Spenser, 
‘Fairy Queen,’ iii. 3, st. 9-11, tells of 
Merlin’s projected wall of brass round Car- 
marthen. Drayton, ‘ Poly-Olbion,’ vi. 331,. 
mentions it too. G. G. L. 
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Inns oF Court IN ELIZABETH’S REIGN 
‘{12 §. vi. 252).—The querist appears to have 
in mind ‘A Discourse or Treatise of the 
“Third Universitie of England,’ by Sir George 
Buc, published as an appendix to Stow’s 
* Annales.’ C. E. A. BEDWELL, 

Keeper of the Library. 

Middle Temple Library, E.C. 


: There is an account of the Inns of Court 
in Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ 1603 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Moorrietps (12 8. vi. 227).—-Henry 
Chamberlain, ‘ History and Survey of Lon- 
don,’ p. 275, says :— 

_ “This year [i.e. 1708] the fiery zeal of contend- 
ing parties broke out into a most violent flame 
at the prosecution of Dr. Henry Sacheveral, 
-chaplain of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, before the 
House of Lords, on an impeachment of high 
‘crimes and misdemeanours by the commons for 
preaching two sermons. The populace were 
persuaded by the tories that instead of the 
doctor’s ruin, that of the church was intended ; 
-and believing the same to be a contrivance of the 
presbyterians, breathed destruction to them and 
-all other dissentors. Thus spirited up, they ran 
like as many enraged furies to the meeting-house 
-of Mr. Burgess, a presbyterian minister in New 
Court, Little Lincolns-inn-fields, which they 
instantly breaking open, stripped it of its doors, 
-casements, sconces, wainscot, pews and pulpit, 
which they carried into Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; and 
while they were erecting the same into a pile,a 

ty was sent to surprize Burgess at his house, 
an order to have burnt him in his pulpit on the 
top of the same: but he luckily, however, avoided 
their fury by escaping out at a back window. 
After this they divided into different parties, 
-and destroyed the meeting-houses in St. John’s 
“Square, New Street, Drury Lane, and Leather 
Lane. But before next morning this dangerous 
“tumult was suppressed by her majesty’s guards 
-sent for that purpose.” 

Chamberlain is wrong about the year. 
It should be 1710. He may be wrong in 
other respects : but if he is right, the heading 
* Moorfields ’ is wrong. ; 

For Daniel Burgess (1645-1713) see the 
*“D.N.B.’ JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


GRANDFATHER CLock: Date WANTED 
‘(12 S. vi. 251).—The 1919 edition of Britten 
mentions also James Bath of Cirencester, 
** clock, about 1775.” 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ee THE Oxrorp Buuss ”’ (12 S. v. 97, 138; 
vi. 212, 236).—-It may be worth while to 
note that Mr. Richard Cannon was not, as 
stated in Mr. J. H. Wuirmore’s reply, 
the compiler of this Regiment’s Record. 
“True enough it was included in his ‘ Series 








of Historical Records,’ but this happens. to 
be the only one not written by this worthy 
scribe. To a Capt. Edmund Packe was 
entrusted the compiling of the Record of 
‘““The Oxford Blues,” and the results of his 
efforts were published in 1834, followed by a 
subsequent edition of the regiment’s services 
to date, thirteen years later. Taking into 
consideration the rather tall order given to 
Mr. Cannon of compiling a Record of every 
regiment then in the Service of the Crown, 
it is to be wondered at that this historian 
did not enlist..the services of others, besides 
Packe, in the writing up of these Records. 

J. PAINE. 

51 Ribblesdale Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 


“ Strunnine ”’ (12 S. v. 334).—The review 
of ‘ The Oxford English Dictionary ’ (vol. ix.) 
at the above reference, quotes the once 
popular adjective “stunning.”’ May I say 
that the use of the word in the sense that 
has so long become obsolete here, still 
survived in the United States at any rate as 
late as the first few years of this century. 
During three visits to America—1900, 1904, 
and 1906—I frequently heard somebody or 
something described as ‘‘ perfectly stun- 
ning,’ especially, I am inclined to think, in 
New York. J. R. H. 


J. Symmons OF PappiInGTon HOovsE 
(12 S. v. 265; vi. 192).—I am obliged to 
Mr. WAINEWRIGHT for the excerpt from 
‘The Ambulator.’ There are many allusions 
to the horticultural attainments of this Mr. 
Symmons or Simmons. The pvint that 
requires elucidation is why did he abandon 
this pursuit and become a bibliomaniac and 
print collector. Perhaps a clue is provided 
in the following :— 

**On January 1, 1818.a new tragedy was produced 
at Covent Garden, entitled Letribution, by John 
Dillon, a very young man, and librarian of Dr. 
Simmons of Paddington, the possessor of a fine 
collection of valuable books.”—‘The Annals of 
a Garden Theatre,’ by H. Saxe Wyndham, 
1. 0/0. 

AtEcK ABRAHAMS. 


BatTtLE BripGE CINDERS AND Moscow 
(12 S. vi. 135, 192, 236).—I suggest this 
discussion is wandering needlessly beyond 
the original topic of the origin of Battle 
Bridge as a place name at King’s Cross. 
The long excerpt from the weekly gossip of @ 
present-day popular writer is at fault in its 
facts. The enterprise of Prof. Gesualdo 
Lanza in promoting the Panarmonia Com- 
peny led to the construction of the Theatre 
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‘also, No. 277 Gray’s Inn Read, a building of 
exceptional interest (vide The Antiquary, 
vol. 44, April, 1908), but this is all much 
later than the Cinder Heaps and Battle 
Bridge. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


_NICHES IN CHURgHYARD Crosses (12 S. 
‘vi. 251).—E. R. may be referred to the 
following extract from a review of Mr. 
Aymer Vallanee’s ‘Old Crosses and Lych- 
gates* in The Times Literary Supplement 
for June 3 :— 

“The niche which is sometimes found in the 
socket or base of the shaft of a churchyard cross, 
-especially in the western counties, remains, we 
think, an unsolved problem. We are not so ready 
as Mr. Vallance to accept the suggestions of Sir 
William St. John Hope that it was intended to 
receive the pyx with the Host during the station of 
the Palm Sunday procession, for the niches are 
‘usually too lew down and too shallow for such 
aise.” 

Epwarp BEnNstLy. 


These occur in the south-western district 
of England; a similar one to that at 
Great Malvern will be found at Blackmere 
ain Herefordshire; other instances are at 
Wonastow, Raglan, Lydney, Newland, Whit- 
church, Wigmore, and Broadway. It is 
suggested that the purpose of the niche was 
to contain a light, but a more probable 
‘suggestion was advanced by the late Sir 
W. H. St. John Hope, and is that the niche 
was designed as a receptacle for the pyx, 
enclosing the Sacred Host, in the course of 
the Palm Sunday procession. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


WituiaM Etxis, ENGRAVER (12 S. vi. 40). 
—This artist was born in London in 1747, 
‘and died there in 1802. Most of his prints 
‘are landscapes, though he engraved a few 
other subjects either in line or aquatint 
‘after different artists. He did four of the 
‘latter after F. Chesham, known as ‘The 
Memorable Victory of the Nile,’ and these 
i:are desirable items to obtain. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
(12 8. vi. 228).—Here are a few books which 
your correspondent will find of service :— 


Moore.—‘ Digest of International Law,’ 1906 
(Government Printing Office, Washington.) A 
comprehensive and authoritative work of reference. 

Cobbett.—* Cases and Opinions on International 
sLaw,’ 1909 (Stevens & Haynes.) Contains the 
; general lines of the subject. 

Hall— A Treatise on International Law,’ 1909 
oe Press.) One of the principal works in 
nglish, 


@| the best epitaph on General Gordon. 








Oppenheim.— International Law,’ 2 vols., 1905-6 
(Longmans.) Comprises all modern test cases. 

Phillipson.—‘ International Law and Custom of 
Ancient Greece and Rome,’ 2 vols., 1911 (Mac- 
millan.) The only English work on the subject. 

Taylor. — ‘Treatises on International Public 
Law,’ 1902 (Sweet & Maxwell). 

Westlake.—‘ International Law,’ 2 vols.. 1904-7 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Wheaton.—‘ Elements of International Law,’ 
1904 (Stevens & Sons.) 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

[Mr. N. W. Hitt—who mentions also Sir Robert 
Phillimore’s ‘Commentaries upon International 
Law,’ 1879—thanked for similar reply. ] 


” 


A “CHINESE” Gorpon EprrapH (12 S° 
vi. 272).—For this epitaph, see ‘In Memo- 
riam, Epitaphs on ('. G. Gordon,’ London, 
William Rice, 86 Fleet Street, 1885, p. 9 
The heading is :— 

‘* For the Grave of Gordon :—‘ I had rather be 
dead than praised,’ C. G. G.” 

This heading applies to all the epitaphs of 
which this has the first nlace. The last two 
lines are :— 

There, strong by death, by failure glorified 

O never proud in life, lie down in pride ! 

it will be seen that in the version quoted 
by Mr. J. M. Buttocnw “stung” and 
‘** justified’ are substituted for “strong” 
and “ glorified,” and that the comma after 
**O” ought to be deleted. 

The signature of the author is E. D. A. M., 
which perhaps someone can translate. The 
preface of the book says :— 

“A prize of five guineas was offered in the 


March number of J'he Journal of Education, for 
Out of 


more than two hundred compositions sent in, at 
least ten appeared to the Editor worthy of 
preservation.” 

From the position of the epitaph.in the 
book I presume that it won the prize. 
Following the ten ‘‘ competition ” epitaphs 
are fifteen others written at the editor’s 
request by contributors to the Journal and 
private friends, four in English, nine in 
Latin, of which one contains a Greek line, 
and two in Greek. In my copy has been 
inserted an undated extract probably from 
The Journal of Education, giving seven 
epitaphs, English, Latin, German and Greek. 

The first of these is :— 

Warrior of God, man’s friend, not here below, 

But somewhere dead far in the waste Soudan 5 
Thou livest in all hearts, for all men know 

This earth hath borne no simpler, nobler man. 
Under this appears ‘‘ Tennyson ”’ in writing. 

Possibly the identity of E. D. A. M. could 
be discovered at the office of The Journal of 
Education. Rosert PreRpPornt. 
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Guy Rostyn (12 S. vi. 274).—Guy 
Roslyn could not have been the pseudonym 
of Joseph Hatton as after 1907 he was 
editing a series of biographical notices of 
‘Men and Women of the Time.’ His name 
may have been G. R. Hatton, but he had a 
very characteristic handwriting and, I 
believe, several pseudonyms. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


The British Museum Catalogue enters 
Guy Roslyn as ‘“‘7.e., Joshua Hatton,” and 
mentions two other books by him. Cushing’s 
‘ Initials and Pseudonyms ’ also gives Joshua 
Hatton as the author, but adds that the 
work is also .ascribed to George Barnett. 
Allibone, in his ‘Dictionary of English 
Literature,’ has “this is said to be a pseu- 
donym of George Barnett Smith,’’ who 
wrote the introduction to the work. in 
question, as the full title shows: ‘‘ George 
Eliot in Derbyshire: a volume of Gossip 
about Passages and People in the Novels of 
George Eliot, by Guy Roslyn; reprinted 
from London Society, with....additions 
and an introduction by G. B. Smith.” 
London, 1876 ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Guy Roslyn was the pen-name of Joseph 
Hatton’s brother. A. R. Baytry. 


NuRSERY TALES. AND THE BIBLE (12 S. 
vi. 271).—The most popular derivation of 
‘Punch and Judy’ is from ‘Pontius cum 
Judeis’ (Matt. xxvii 19), an old mystery 
play of Pontius Pilate and the Jews. But the 
‘ Italian policinello seems to be from pollice, 
a thumb ; and our Punch, in its origin, short 
for the form Punchinello. On Aug. 22, 1666, 
Pepys went with his wife ‘‘by coach to 
Moorefields, and there saw ‘ Polichinello,’ 
which pleases me mightily *’; on May 2, 1668, 
at the Duke of York’s Playhouse, ‘a little 
boy, for a farce, do dance Polichinelli”’ ; 
and on Aug. 31 same year, ‘‘ thence to the 
Fayre, and saw Polichinelle.’”’ Maccus, a 
Roman mime of whom a statuette was 
discovered in 1727, appears to have possessed 
all the characteristic features of our Punch. 
The drama or story of our ‘ Punch and Judy ’ 
is attributed to Silvio Fiorillo, an Italian 
comedian of the seventeenth century. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


LATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
(12 S. vi. 202, 234, 261, 282).—Will J. W. F. 
very kindly furnish a note on the pronuncia- 
tion of Latin employed by the various parties 
in the interesting incidents he describes. 

i. DeaG, 


{ 





HUNGER STRIKE (12 S. vi. 249).—I ad@ 
to the seventeenth-century instance of the- 
hunger strike one in the next century, 
Alexander Cruden of the ‘Concordance’ 
went mad from time to time, and during: 
one of his incarcerations in a Chelsea mad- 
house (called an Academy) went in for 
hunger striking. This¥is recorded in his 
curious pamphlet about his sufferings written 
in the third person and called ‘ Alexander 
the Corrector.’ Vi. 


BROWNE: SMALL: WRENCH: MACBRIDE 
(12 8. vi. 208, 256)—Sir Benjamin Wrench, 
Kt., d. Aug. 15, 1747, et. 82, “for sixty 
years @ physician in Norwich ” (Gent. Maq).. 
On Mar. 11, 1728, ‘‘ Dy’d the lady Wrench, 
Wife of Sir Benjamin Wrench of Norwich, 
D.D.”’ (sic, in ‘ Hist. Reg.,’ in error for M.D.) 
His second wife (m. 1738 or after) was the- 
‘* Lady Wrench, wife of Sir Benjm. W., Kt.,. 
medic., Norwich, who d. January, 1741 
(London Magazine). His dau. m. (1) to 
— Marcon (query of that family of Swaff- 


ham, Norfolk, of which John Marcon 
d. Sept. 23, 1772), and (2) May 17, 1737,. 
to Harbord Harbord, M.P. of Gunton, 


Norfolk, who d. Jan. 18, 1742 (see ‘ Peerage,’ 


under Lord Suffield), Shaw’s ‘List of 
Knights’ would give date when he was 
knighted. Lieut.-Col. Robert Laton was 


made captain in Col. Piercy Kirk’s 2nd 
Regt. of Foot (as Layton) Mar. 1, 1692, 
and his commisssion as Captain of the 
Grenadier Company was renewed by Queen 
Anne, June 25, 1702. He was taken pri- 
soner with his regiment at Alovanza, in 
Spain, 1707, and was made Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. of Foot, Jan. 1, 1712 (Dalton, v., vi.). 
He exchanged to captain of one of the two 
Independent Companies of Foot doing duty 
at Carlisle, June 25, 1730, which he heid 
until his successor was appointed. His som 
Robert Laton, jun., was made lieutenant 
in the army, Mar. 13, 1711 (A. L., 1728), 
propably in Disney’s 36th Regt. of Foot, 
as he was the ‘“ Lieut. Layton, a minor,” 
in it in 1711 or 1712, being placed on half- 
pay thereof in 1713 (‘ Half-pay List, 1714’), 
which latter fact may be added to Dalton, 
vi. 390. He was on half pay 9 years, till he 
became lieutenant of his father’s Company 
in the 2nd Foot, June 27, 1724 (ibid, vii., 
viii.) and then was promoted to capt.-lieu- 
tenant, Nov. 5, 1735, and captain, Jan. 23, 
1735/6, but died v.p. shortly before Jan. 22, 
1737/8 (Com. Regs. in R.O.). : 
Alexander Small was surgeon to Brig.- 
General Henry Mordaunt’s. Regt.. of Foot, 
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June 12, 1707, stationed in Jersey and 
Guernsey, until disbanded July, 1713, when 
jhe went on its half-pay. He was app. 
Surgeon to the Royal Regt. of Horse Guards 
(Blue), May 20, 1718 (Dalton, vi,, vii.), 
renewed June 20, 1720, but sold out Jan 28, 
1733/4, and was also at the same time 
Surgeon to the Buffs, being app. after 1717, 
and before 1727, until he res, July 18, 1729 
(‘ Military Records,’ in P.R. 6). Of course, 
din those days all these positions were ob- 
tained by purchase, and disposed of by sale. 
He d. April 8, 1752, and presumably was 
father of ‘‘ Alexander Small, F.A.S., for- 
merly a surgeon in London, who d. at Ware, 


Aug. 31, 1794, wet. 84 (Gent. Magq.). 
W. R. WILLiAMs. 
Pariss Marx (12 8S. vi. 230).—By 3 and 4 


William and Mary cap. 11 section 11, it is 
directed that— 
“there shall be kept in every parish, at the 
«charge of the parish, a book or books wherein the 
name of all such persons who do or may receive 
collection, shall be registered, with, the day and 
year when they were first admitted to have relief, 
and the occasion which brought them under that 
necessity.” 

By 8 and 9 William IIL. cap. 30 section 2, 
it is provided that— 
““every person who shall be upon the collection 
books, and receive relief, and the wife and children 
-of such person cohabiting in the same house, shall 
wear a badge, as described in the act, on pain of 
losing the usual allowance; and if any parish 
officer shall relieve any person, not having such 
badge, he shall forfei t 20s.” 
This was repealed by 50 George IIT, cap. 52. 

The badge enjoined by the act was 
“a large Roman P. together with the first letter 
of the name of the Parish or Place where such 
poor person is an inhabitant, cut either in red or 
blue cloth, as by the Churchwardens and Overseers 
of the Poor it shall be directed and appointed.” 
It was to be worn on the shoulder of the 
right sleeve of the uppermost garment, in 
an open and visible manner. 

‘Wan. Setr-WEEKs. 
Westwood, Clitheroe 


TrentT (12 S. vi. 273).—John Trent, only 
son and heir of Lawrence Trent of the Island 
of Barbados, gent., matriculated from 
Queen’s Coll., Oxford, May 30, 1754, aged 16, 
and died in 1786, in Clarges Street, leaving 
an only son and heir John Trent, b. 1770, 
of Dillington House, Ilminster, who died 
Aug. 6, 1796, and left three sons: (1) John 
‘Constantine Trent, b. Aug. 8, and bapt. 
Nov. 14, 1793, at Spettisbury, Dorset ; 
“matric. from Queen’s Coll., May 5, 1813, 





aged 19, Capt. R. Horse Guards, of Ovens 
Mouth, Barbardos, and died s.p. Dec. 15, 


1846; (2) Constantine Estwick Trent, b. 
July 29 and bapt. Oct. 2, 1794, at Spetis- 
bury, Lieut. 14th Light Dragoons and 
d. bach. ; (3) Francis Onslow Trent, b. post- 
humously Feb. 8, 1797, also a Lieut. 14th 
Light Dragoons, and d. Apr. 10, 1846, 


having married Judith, dau. of Sampson 
Wood Sober of Barbados, by whom he had 
four sons and three daus. 

V. L. OLIvER. 
Sunninghill, Berks. 


IT conjecture that John Trent, who be- 
came D.C.L. in 1793, was son of John, who 
was born in the island of Barbados, son of 
Lawrence, Esq., who entered Queen's College 
as Upper Commoner, May 30, 1754, and 
matriculated the same day. ie was also 
probably father of John, born at Spetisbury, 
Dorset, who matriculated from Queen’s Col- 
lege, May 5, 1818, aged 19. 


JoHun R. MAaGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
PoRTRAIT OF THE ‘‘ DUKE OF PENT- 


WEZEL”’ (12 8. vi. 250).—Is there any con- 
nexion between this “duke” and the 
characters who bear a similar name jin 
Samuel Foote’s ‘ Taste,’ Alderman and Lady 
Pentweazel ? Foote is said by Joseph 
Knight in the ‘ D.N.B.’ to have played Lady 
Pentweazel on Mar. 30, 1756. ‘Taste’ had 
been produced unsuccessfully. at Drury 
Lane on Jan 11, 1752, and was published in 
1753. EpWaARD BENSLY. 


Probably A. P, A.’s picture represents a 
man in theatrical character. There is a 
character of that name in Foote’s comedy 
of ‘Taste.’ It was written 1756. 

E. E. LEGGArt. 


Fork-LoRE OF THE Etper (12 S. i. 94; 
vi. 259).—For the medicinal lore of the elder 
the book to consult is ‘ The Anatomie of the 
Elder,’ a curious seventeenth-century trea- 
tise, translated from the Latin of Dr. Martin 
Blochwich, by C. de Iryngio (apparently 
an army doctor). The English version 
referred to runs to 230 ‘pages, and deals 
exhaustively with the virtues of this plant, 
its flowers, berries, leaves, ‘‘ middle bark,”’ 
pith, roots, and the ‘‘ Jew’s ears ’’—the 
fungi growing on the roots. It is especially 
of the latter that Sir Thomas Browne speaks 
in the ‘ Pseudodoxia’ (II. vi.—not vii., as 


in the note at the last reference), of which 


6é 


concerneth not the 





he says that the name 
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nation of the Jews, but Judas Iscariot, upon 
conceit he hanged on this tree ’’—a curious 
reason why ‘it should have ‘become, a 
famous medicine in quinses, sore throats 


and strangulations.”’ Evelyn refers to the 
original treatise of Blochwich, and, if 
I remember aright, endorses his praise of 
the elder as a remedy in many common 
disorders. The learned doctor represents 
it as almost an universal remedy. He 
prescribes in more or less detail for about 
seventy diseases, or classes of diseases, and 
cites authorities for his opinions, besides 
giving examples from his own practice. 

1 see Ellacombe gives the date of the 
English version as 1644, but says it went 
through several editions; the copy from 
which my notes were taken was probably 
of one of these later issues—being dated 1655. 

Cc. C. B. 


Was Dr. JoHNSON A SMOKER? (12 S. 
vi. 206, 279).—The suggestion in Mr. 
Wuittry’s note is very ingenious; but 
I think Mr. Butt must have been writing 
figuratively, inasmuch as it is stated in 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ that, although 
the sage had a high opinion of the sedative 
influence of the habit, ‘‘ he himself never 
smoked.”’ See Croker’s edition, p. 106 
(Murray, 1860). In a foot-note, we find :— 

“ Hawkins heard Johnson say that insanity had 
grown more frequent since smoking had gone out 
of fashion.” 

It is strange that it should have done so. 
At p. 282 the Doctor is credited with the 
remark :— :— 

‘Smoking has gone out. To be sure it wasa 
shocking thing blowing smoke out of our mouths 
into other people’s mouths, eyes and noses, and 
having the same thing done to us. Yet I cannot 
account why a thing which requires so little exer- 
tion, and yet preserves the mind from total vacuity, 
should have gone out. Every man has something 
with which he calms himself ; beating with his feet 


” 
or 80. St. SwItTHIN. 


Curious SuRNAMEs (12 S. vi. 68, 196, 
238, 282).—A transcriber of registers very 
soon notices the tendency that unfamiliar 
groupings of letters, forming a name, have 
of gradually shaping themselves into familiar 
groups—as, for instance, Vis de loup 
becomes Fiddler; Tallebois, Tallboys; Olle- 
renshaw, Wrencher, &c. ; and I have always 
imagined the not unfamiliar name of 
Gotobed to be a changeling descendant of 
Godebert. 

Also if Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE (ante, 
p. 37) will turn up in his Bible Acts v. 36, 





he will read that: “Theudas rose up, 

boasting himself to be somebody,” most 

likely ‘“‘Tubus”’ is this ‘* somebody ’—a. 

name given to promising children, and 

bound to be misspelled aud corrupted in. 

early registers. - H. A, Harris, 
Thorndon Rectory, Eye, Suffolk. 


*‘Bettum” (12 8. vi. 186, 235).—The- 
Rabelais quotation given by Mr. Warne- 
WRIGHT is from ‘ Pantagruel,’ Prol. to 
book 3. 

The Lucian reference is 70s. de? ioropiay,. 
&c. (quomodo historia sit conscribenda), 
§ 4—or cap, 2, sub. fin., Plutarch, ‘ De Iside- 
et Osiride,’ cap. 48, m.p. 370d. (Didot ed., 
vol. i. p. 433), has :— 

“HpdxAerros dvtixpus = médepov  dvopaes: 
ratépa Kal Bacrrtéa kal Kipiov ravrov, 

I have a note on Rabelais l.c. correcting 
“* Heraclitus ’’—‘‘ C’est Priscien qui avance 
cette opinion’’: but I have not access to 
Priscian and cannot verify. 

1 can see nothing in ‘ Plat. Theaet.’ 179 
ad rem. H. K. Sr. J. 8. 


LORE OF THE CANE (12 S. vi.. 252).—The- 
statement as to rosin being a pain-killer is 
correct. When I was a schoolboy I received 
a very fair share of “‘ handers.”’ My father- 
being a watchmaker and jeweller in those- 
days I had access to his rosin, which I used. 
to apply in a liberal manner to my fingers. 

M. L. R. Bresuar. 


Some of us had an idea at school that 
orange or lemon peel rubbed on the palms: 
would have the effect of splitting the cane 
or neutralising the sting. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham. 


PettEY Famity (12 S. vi. 275).—The 
following notes, not necessarily armorial, 
may be of use to Mr. PRIcE. 

A rubbing of a brass, (figure in civil 
costume, with inscription), of W. Petley, 
1528, at Halstead, Kent, may be seen at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Several Petley abstracts occur in Chesters’ 
‘London Marriage Licences’ (Quaritch, 1887), 
mentioning Edmond, gent., of Wandsworth, 
1618-19; Elias, clerk, 1624; Thomas, of 
Shoreham, s. and h, of Michael, of same, 
gent., 1646-7; Ralph (Pettley) of “‘Sea- 
venock,” 1667-8; and Grace (Pettley),. 
widow, of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 1669. 

F. Gorpon Roe.. 





Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 
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Harris, A SPANISH JESUIT (12 S. vi.-227, 
256).—(1) Rev. Raymond Hormasa (alias 
Harris), 8.J., born at Bilboa, Sept. 4, 1741. 

(2) ‘Scriptural Rescearches on the Licit- 
ness of the Slave Trade.’ Liverpool, 1788. 
8vo. 

Particulars of Fr. Harris and his career 
in Liverpool will be found in ‘Catholic 
Records,’ vol. ix., 1911. H. F. M. 


Full particulars in ‘The Liverpool Pri- 
vateers and Slave Trade’ (G. Williams), 
p. 572, and Baines’s ‘ History of Liverpool,’ 
p. 472. R. 8. B. 


“CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ” (12 S. vi, 
251).—There are very many of these in Great 
Britain, e.g., in London: The University 
Examination Postal Institution, 17 Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1; The London Corres- 
pondence College, Albion House, New 
Oxford Street, W.C.1 ; The London School of 
Journalism, Ltd., 110 Great Russell Street, 
W.C.1 ; The Correspondence School of Book- 
keeping, Ltd., 36 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 ; 
Hugo’s Language Institute, 33 Gracechurch 
Street, E.C.3 ; British School of Advertising, 
51 New Oxford Street, W.C.1: The John 
Hassall Correspondence Art School, Ltd., 
3 Stratford Studios, Kensington, W.8 ; The 
London Sketch School, 69 Ludgate Hill, 
E.C.4; The Press Art School, Tudor Hall, 
Forest Hill, S.A.23. 

In the Provinces there are also many, 
e.g., The Bennett College, Sheffield ; The 
Metropolitan College, Ltd., St. Alban’s; 
The Student’s Acme Correspondence College, 
Bournemouth. HARMATOPEGOS. 


Grunpy Famity (12 8. vi. 272).—John 
Grundy appears as a drummer in the Loyal 
Bolton Volunteer Infantry of 1794-1802, 
and as captain, lieutenant and ensign in the 
Bolton-le-Moors Volunteers of 1804. The 
latter case may represent three different 
persons. See ‘Local Gleanings Lancs. and 
Chest.’ (Earwaker), 1878, vol. i. 256; vol ii. 
206. The wills of several Grundys of Bolton 
and district appear in the Calendars of the 
Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
which come down to 1810. 

R. STEWART Brown. 

Bromborough. 


Raymonp (12 S. vi. 131).—It may be of 
some help to your inquirer to know of 
Arthur Raymond who died about 1835, at 
his house in Norfolk Street, Park Lane, 
and was owner or tenant of the Manor House 
Ealing, which was subsequently occupied 








by Sir Spencer Walpole. For many years: 
previously, Arthur Raymond had lived at 
Huntercombe House, near Maidenhead, be- 
longing to the Duke of Buckingham. He 
had also apartments in Kensington Palace- 
and was allowed to pass them on to his: 
sister-in-law, who occupied them until she- 
had to give them up to the Duchess of 
Inverness. Arthur Raymond for many 
years had been Receiver of Salt Duties for 
Ireland, a sinecure office of considerable- 
emolument and may possibly also have been 
for sometime previously Secretary to the 
Admiralty. His patron was the Earl of 
Westmorland. He died without issue, and: 
his property passed to a Mrs. Bray. 
L. G. Re 


Bournemouth. 





Hotes on Books. 


Infe and Labour in the Nineteenth Century. By Cz 
R. Fay. (Cambridge University Press, £1 net.) 


In this book Mr. Fay ge us the substance of 
lectures given at Cambridge last year to students of 
economics, among whom were naval officers and men 
belonging to the American army. The character of 
the work—as intended for oral delivery, and 
obviously reacted upon by the audience—has been 
retained. The style is simple and very straight- 
forward ; the treatment of the great number of 
questions involved rapid and summary; and ip 
achieving—as he does—a comprehensive outline of 
the social and industrial movement of the last cen- 
tury, it ‘is clear that the author has accomplished 
what he meant. He must, we think, have been 
successful in whetting his hearers’ — for more 
detailed information. Not that the work as it 
stands is lacking in that respect. On the contrary 
—an excellent feature in it is what, relatively to- 
the extent of ground to be covered—may be called a 
wealth of detail, skilfully chosen and the more to- 
be valued because each item carries with it a care. 
ful note of its source. The quotations are always 
telling and humorous and the examples chosen 
sometimes unforgettable, as, for example, the watch- 
makers of Prescot who, as late as 1871, were bein 
paid in watches—or the miners of Northumberlan 
who persisted in reading Plato’s ‘ Republic’ and 
drew from a Commissioner the amusing comment 
that this was “‘ principally for the socialism and 
communism it contains’; in pure ignorance, of 
course, that Plato himself subsequently modified 
his principles, and that Aristotle showed their 
fallacy and self-destructive nature upwards of 2,000» 
years ago. 

The sentence from Sombart which is set before us 
as a praise worthy attempt to detine Socialism does 
not strike us as having much to recommend it 
considered as a definition — whereby a 
opportunity has been missed. Anyone who should 
hit off a good definition of a rd 
to the historic content of the word as Mr. Fay 
suggests—would be doing a considerable minor- 
service. 
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And, finding ourselves on the territory of the 
history and meaning of words, we may perhaps 
suggest that Bentham’s own use of the word 
“ ntilitarian,” which we believe was taught him by 
Dumont, was worth mentioning. 

The chapters on Bentham, Owen, Cobden and 
‘Cobbett are very good, as are also the accounts of 
the heroes of the industrial and social struggle, 
though some of the secondary men (francis Place, 
for example, who is representative both of a phase 
of thought and activity and ofastratum of society) 
might perhaps have been brought out more 
distinctly. : 

The questions which agitated the nineteenth 
century are merely earlier forms of those which 
occupy us to-day: and to approach them is to begin 
trenching on the grounds of politics and science, 
which are forbidden grounds to‘N. & Q.’ It is, in 
fact, chiefly for its anecdotes. notes of curious 
events and incidents, and its full documentation 
that we would draw our readers’ attention to this 
book. We notice that, beginning with Canning, 
Mr. Fay quotes his rhyming despatch from the 


version given in our own columns. : 


8. P. E.: Tract No. III.: a few Practical Sugges- 
tions. By Logan Pearsall Smith. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, ls. 6d. net). 

THE letters S.P.E. (in case a reader here and there 

should not know this) stand for the Society for 

Pure+English. The suggestions put forward by 

Mr. Pearsall Smith concern the naturalization of 

foreign words ; alien plurals ; the use of @ and @ 

and the disappearance of words. His paper is 
followed by a few interesting notes, by an editorial 
on the subject of the co-operation of members and 

“by a discussion of the spelling of ‘ morale ”’ 

which we think puts that question satisfactorily 

to rights. 

We have great sympathy with the general aim 
-of the Society, but even in these few pages, there is 
evidence of a want of practical sense which is a 
little disconcerting. Thus we are told we should 
avoid the word “ fast’’ for denotation of speed, 
substituting therefore the word “ swift.’’ But 
we think it perfectly hopeless to try and persuade 
people to speak of e.g.,-a “‘ swift train ’’—instead 
of a “fast train’? however ‘ throughly objec- 
tionable ” the latter may be. 

The vocabulary of work is, on the whole, the 
best part of any living vocabulary; and we 
would urge that the technical, official or scientific 
use of a given word, as well as its idiomatic uses 
in the vocabulary of any public service, should be 
given precedence over literary or philological 
claims when suggestions for improvement are 
being made. 


COWPER’S SUMMER-HOUSE AT OLNEY. 


For twenty years the house at Olney, Bucks, in 
which the poet William Cowper lived from 1767 
to 1786, kas been known asthe Cowper and Newton 
Museum, and the interesting and well arranged 
collection within its walls is visited each year by 
numbers of those who cherish the memory of the 


et. 

A few months ago the opportunity occurred of 
purchasing the garden in which still stands the 
- summer-house so frequently mentioned in Cowper’s 

















inimitable letters, and thanks to the generosi 

a number of friends the trustees -have bought aa 
paid for the freehold. They now have to meet the 
cost of restoring the summer-house, a work which 


has been reverently carried out, and also haveto 


provide a fund for the general upkeep o: 
Museum. Mr. Thomas Wright, alia of ao welt 
known ‘ Life of William Cowper,’ of which a second 
edition’ is in the press,is the Secretary of the 
Museum, and to him at Olney contributions may 
be addressed. 





PMotices to Worresnondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addr 
é AL - ess 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ Agee 


,tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 


lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square 
London, E.C.4. ; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended ‘for insertion in 
our columns shculd bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WueEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelo 
the number of the page of *N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

CORRESPONDENTS repeating queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — 
immediately atter the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

For the convenience of the printers, correspon- 
dents are requested to write ouly on one side of a 
sheet of paper. 

- 3 
& CORRIGENDA.— Ante, p. 235, col. 2, 1. 25, for 

towns ”’ read tours. — Ante, p. 280, col. 1, 1. 19 

for *‘ intended ’”’ read intruded. : é 





SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
for Twelve Months, including Volume Indexes and Title 
Pages, £1 10s. 4d., post free. 








OOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
sup) . no matter on what subject 

Burke’s eerage, new copies, 1914, 88. ; 1915, nee eaten 
—BAKER’S Great Bookshop, i4-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


(HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS ‘PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHALL PRESS. Ltd.. Publish 
29-47 GARDEN ROW, eee sae 
d 8ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1. 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen sli U 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled rye rcket 
size, 5s. a dozen, ruled or plain, 
STIOKPHANST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid 
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